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See 


fh [CONCLUDED. } 

I next read to my class some interesting extracts from Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species,” and from “Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication,” which greatly interested them, and led to yet fur- 
ther discussion. Finally, I inquired, “Is there more than one 
kind of spoken and written language?” 

Ans. (by an elder pupil). “There are as many kinds as there 
are different nations in the world.” 

Q. “ Will you name some of them?” 

Ans. “English, French, German,” ete. 

Q. “Which kind do we use habitually?” 

Ans. “The English language.” 

Q. “What is the name of that science which teaches us the 
laws that govern the construction of our language?” 

Ans. “ English Grammar.” 

All these questions and answers were written on the board and 
on slates, and afterwards transferred by each pupil to a blank 
book, on the outer cover of which was inscribed “ Language Les- 
sons.” The first lesson ended here. Three days afterward I gave 
them lesson second of the course, which was as follows: 
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Q. “From what is all articulate or written language formed 
or built up?” 

Ans. “From letters.” 

Q. “ What is a letter?” 

Ans. “A mark or character that stands for a certain sound.” 

Q. “How many letters enter into the formation of our English 
language?” 

Ans. * Twenty-six.” 

Q. “Do all languages have the same number?” 

Ans. “They do not; some have more, some less.” 

@. “Do they all have the same kind of letters?” 

Ans. “They do not.” 

Q. “To what group or family of languages does our kind of 
letters belong?” 

Ans. “To the Latin group or family.” 

Y. “Will you name me some other languages belonging to 


the Latin family?” 

Ans. “Italian, Spanish, French, and Portuguese.” 

Q. “Will you name me one or two languages that belong to 
a different group or family, and have differently formed letters? ” 


Ans. “Greek, Chinese, Hebrew, and Russian.” 

Q. “Do all of the Latin group have the same number of let- 
ters as our own?” 

Ans. “No; some of them do not use all of our letters.” 

Q. “Will you please name the letters of the English alpha- 
bet?” 

Ans. “A, B, C, D, E, F, G,” ete. 

Q. “Name for me those letters which are called vowels?” 

Ans. “A, E, 1, O, U, and sometimes W and Y.” 

Q. “ Why are they so called?” 

Ans. “From voco, a Latin word meaning I call.” 

Q. “In what way do they differ from the letters called conso- 
nants?” 

Ans. “They can be sounded by a simple emission of the voice, 
without changing the position of the vocal organs.” 

Here followed a pretty thorough drill, lasting several days, 
upon the different vowel sounds, both alone, and also combined 
with consonants. This, however, was but a repetition of the 
same drill they had been subjected to durmg their former or pri- 
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mary language lessons. But though I drilled them on both vowel 
and consonant sounds, I did not think best to burden their mem- 
ory with the names and signification of the different classes of 
consonants, such as mutes, labials, etc. 

Q. ‘When letters are correctly joined together, what do they 
form?” 

A. “Words.” 

Q. ‘“ What, then, is a word?” 

A. “A letter, or a combination of letters used as the sign of 
an idea.” 

Q. “Are there any words of a single letter?” 

A. “There are three in English— A, I, and 0.” 

Q. “When words can not be pronounced by a single emission 
of the voice, what are their several parts called?” 

A. “Syllables.” 

Q. “Is the English a many-syllabled language?” 

A. “Itis not. Our longest words are of seven or eight sylla- 
bles; but these are few, and in general our English words are 
short, and our whole language almost epigrammatic in its terse- 
ness and the pointed brevity of its words and phrases.”* 

Q. “ What is Orthography?” 

A. “The science of combining letters correctly to form 
words.” 

Q. ‘ What familiar word has the same meaning?” 

A. “Spelling.” 

Q. “Is this science an important branch of education?” 

A. “Very important.” 

Q. “When words are so joined as to express a complete 
thought, or any fact, what is thereby produced?” 

“A sentence.” 

“ What, then, is a sentence?” 

“ Words so arranged as to express a fact.” 

“When a few words are joined without expressing a com- 
plete fact, what is produced?” 

A. “A phrase.” 

Q. “Give me an example of a sentence.” 


* Only the first part of this answer was given to the class, and the whole 
of it only to the two oldest pupils, and even they were not allowed to write 
it in their books. 
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A. “God moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to per- 


form.” 

(. ‘Give an example of a phrase.” 

A. “Ina mysterious way.” 

(). “How many kinds of sentences are there?” 

A. “There are four kinds of sentences used in constructing 
language: 1st, The Declarative, or telling sentence. Example — 
‘The sky is blue.’ 2d, The Interrogative, or asking sentence. 
Example —‘Is the sky blue?’ 3d, The Commanding sentence. 
Examples —‘ Obey thy parents.’ ‘Fear God.’ 4th, The Exclam- 
atory sentence. Examples—‘Oh, what a fine day!’ ‘ Dear me, 
what a shame!’” 

Q. ‘What mark of punctuation should be affixed to the telling 
or declarative sentence?” 

“A period.” 

“ Which to the interrogative sentence?” 

“ The interrogation point.” 

“Which to the exclamatory sentence?” 

“The exclamation point.” 

“ Which to the commanding sentence 
“Generally, a period.” 

The teacher should drill the class thoroughly on these four 
kinds of sentences; should require many examples of each kind, 
some spoken and some written; and be very exact in requiring 
correct punctuation and the proper use of capitals. A chart 
should also be formed on the board by the teacher, and carefully 
copied and learned by each pupil. The chart may, for example, 
represent the building of a stone wall, the lowest tier of stones 
being very small square ones. On one side of this row write 
“Letters.” The next higher row should be larger stones, each 
one of them taking in two or three of the lesser stones beneath. 
Label this row “ Words.” The next row, still larger stones, and 
label it “Phrases.” The next, “Sentences,” yet larger; and, 
finally, the highest row must be of larger stones than any of the 
others, and may be labeled, “A discourse,” or “A chapter.” 

Any other chart that will convey the same idea to the mind of 
childhood, will do as well as this. The idea to be conveyed is 
that it takes two, three, or more of each kind to constitute one of 
the next larger kind, and also that letters, as characters standing 
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for certain sounds, are at the foundation of all spoken and written 
language. 

We were several weeks going over this much ground, for I have 
here only given the leading questions of each lesson; there were 
innumerable lesser queries springing out of these every day. 

Two days in each week I give a regular language lesson, tak- 
ing up about half an hour of time, and every day we have about 
ten minutes’ drill on the elementary or the combined sounds. It 
was intentionally that I postponed the classification of phrases 
until a later period, and drilled the class first in the four different 
kinds of sentences. They were each obliged to compose a great 
number of sentences of each kind, and to exercise themselves in 
turning the same sentence—the same idea—from one form to 
another. For instance, one pupil would go up to the blackboard 
and write a telling sentence: “It is a fine day.” Another would 
turn the same sentence into an asking form: “Is it a fine day?” 
A third would write, “ Oh, what a fine day! ” and a fourth, “Give 
us a fine day;” or, “ Let it be called a fine day.” Constant prac- 
tice of this for several days gave them considerable readiness in 
the composition of sentences and the correct and graceful expres- 
sion of thought. Many teachers order their pupils to write, and 
hand in original compositions at stated times, without ever seem- 
ing to think it necessary to teach them beforehand the art of com- 
position. It is a part of our duty and our business to teach and 
train our pupils in the art of expressing their thoughts correctly 
and elegantly in written and spoken language; but it is a duty 
too much neglected, and too imperfectly understood by many 
teachers. We do not expect them to know how to play the piano 
without thorough instruction and daily practice. But the English 
language is a yet nobler instrument than the piano, and to master 
and control its harmonies, and express in elegant modulations its 
soul of sweetness and beauty; to give utterance to “thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” requires long and patient 
drill on the part of the pupil, and good, sound instruction from 
the teacher. 

Everybody can not become the equal of a Shakespeare or a 
Milton, for the divine gift of genius is bestowed by God alone; 
but everyone can learn to express his own thoughts in both 
speech and writing, correctly, elegantly and pleasingly. Good 
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instruction and continual exercise, that is all that is required to 
accomplish this. I think it was that shrewd and subtle diplomat- 
ist, Talleyrand, who said that “ language was given us to conceal 
thought;” and some modern writers seem to have made that the 
first article of their creed. But it is false. Language should 
resemble the purest crystal: should be a pure and transparent 
medium through which thought can shine undimmed. No art, no 
accomplishment that we can teach our pupils can compare as a 
serviceable and valuable acquirement with the art of using ele- 
gantly our own native language. To atquire it we must learn 
the nature and power of its elements, and the laws that govern 
their construction, and must, above all, exercise ourselves con- 
stantly in its use. 

I have already exceeded the limits of a magazine article, and 
yet have barely introduced the topic. Whether or not I continue 
its discussion in future numbers of Tur Tracuer, will depend 
entirely upon the interest it excites in the minds of those for 
whose benefit I write,—those young teachers who love their 
noble vocation, and aspire to excellence and constant improve- 
ment in it. To be useful to them, there is no trouble that I would 
consider too great; and if they can gain any useful suggestions 
from my experience they are very welcome to it. 

The classification of phrases, and the analysis and construction 
of sentences, come next in order; but each topic taken wp should 
be lingered upon till constant exercise upon it has made it com- 
pletely a part of the pupil’s mental wealth. Let them ask innu- 
merable questions, and turn each subject thoroughly over, letting 
the light fall upon it on every side, and bringing out every sug- 
gestion it can give. 

Goshen, Indiana, December, 1873. 





— WE claim that the education commenced in childhood ought 
to be of such a kind that it can be continued through our entire 
lives—that we should then lay the foundation upon which to 
build the lofty superstructure of a noble manhood. If the process 
called education is good for the boy, it is good for the man, who 
is only a boy of larger growth. Whatever will stimulate the 
mind of the minor, will in the same degree benefit him when he 
has passed the magic line of his majority. Iowa School Journal. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM RECREATIONS. 
/,) MISS KATE BREARLEY. 


T need not say that music is a great restorer —that teacher and 
pupil can sing away much of dullness and fatigue. A large pro- 
portion of our schools have known its value for years, and devote 
time and money to its cultivation. A teacher, if she have but 
one talent for this accomplishment, owes it to her charge that that 
one be well employed. 

Did you ever enter the school-room, feeling that everything 
and everybody, yourself included, were your enemies —that the 
world in general was wrongly constructed, and in some way you 
were right in the center of all the wrongness? And when, after 
a while, the same stratum of feeling began to crop out in your 
pupils, did you ever stop everything and try singing for a while? 
While this is a sanitary measure of the highest value for our dis- 
ordered nerves—or tempers, if you prefer to put it so—it is also 
a drill in time, tune, and expression, and cultivates as well the 
wsthetic nature of the child. 

Concerning gymnastics, so much has been said and written 
that they need not be urged into notice as a daily exercise, and 
arguments stated at length in favor of their beneficial results. 
Still, let me speak of this. ‘Gymnastics without music afford little 
rest. Have an accompaniment, if the aggregate musical knowl- 
edge of your department is equivalent to one tune; use that one. 
Instrumental .music is not the only kind adapted to exercise. 
Home-made music is extremely convenient at times. The school 
is hardly to be found, ] think, of which singers or whistlers are 
not members. It isa part of my political creed, the encourage- 
ment of home manufactures of music, as well as of muslins. 

Another means of relaxation in school, already widely used, is 


the reading of stories, interesting biographies and_ histories, or 
any little serap of current literature. Keep some little pithy or 
ludicrous sketches lying about loose in your desk, in case of an 


emergency. Follow the example of housekeepers, who, knowing 
the ills that flesh is heir to, have always ready and at hand appli- 
cations for both the external and internal man. Quarrelsome 
pupils are frequently made friends by the indefinable infuence of 
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a pathetic story. A perfect maze of brain-cobwebs is swept out 


ef sight by ten minutes spent in reading and discussing a racy 
little account found in some local newspaper or magazine. In 
fact, I believe some absurd or ludicrous notion, in connection 
with a serious truth, helps us immeasurably in remembering it. 
Would it not be a good plan, then, as advised by a recent neigh- 
boring journal of education, to make a scrap-book for school-room 
use, and recommend your pupils to do the same — encouraging 
them to use good taste in their selections, and aiding them in de- 
ciding on the value of what they have chosen? 

Let me illustrate. A class in United States history, just fin- 
ishing the past civil war, in which not a little has been remarked 
on the situation of the freedmen and the efforts made in their 
behalf, would fully appreciate a scrap like the one below: 


*‘A missionary among the freedmen in Tennessee, after relating to some lit- 
tle colored children the story of Ananias and Sapphira, asked them why God 
does not strike everybody dead that tells a lie; when one of the least in the 
yoom answered: ‘Because there wouldn’t be anybody left.’” 

A geography class would find, in their efforts to remember loca- 
tion, a piece of pleasantry, like the following, an absolute help, 
besides giving them a little laugh, which never comes amiss: 

*‘4 Southern paper has this among its personals: ‘St. Paul is away out 
West with Minnesota. St. Jobn will spend the summer in New Brunswick. 
Elmira is in New York. Elizabeth is in New Jersey. Marietta is in Ohio. 
Charlotte is in North Carolina. Augusta is down here in Georgia. They don’t 
intend visiting each other this season.’ Meanwhile, St. Joseph, St. Louis, 
Adrian, Constantine, Napoleon, Jackson, and several other fellows, are in 
Michigan, and propose tv stay there.” 


Those who have studied the science of government would full 
> ° 


understand the next : 
** Spicer says he always wishes to be Governor on the 1st of January and 
July, that he might veto some of the bills that are sent in to him.” 


And pupils who find it difficult to get clear in their minds the 
subjects of stocks, dividends, deosits, ef cefera, would enjoy the 
experience thus given ina recent paper: 

“‘A New Bedford man hung his vest, which had $100 in greenbacks in the 
pockets, on his hogpen, while he fixsd a gute in the vicinity. The four hogs 
who resided in the place of deposit touk the cash, declared a stock dividend of 
4825 each, and put the money where it would do them the most good. In five 
sninutes nothing remained but the armholes of the vest.” 

I believe it to be one of the most essential duties owed by a 
teacher to her school, that she read much. There is always rest 
in interesting reading. Then read frequently for and with your 
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pupils. Awaken first in yourselves a love for literature, if you 


do not already possess it, and then see that through you your 


pupils are introduced to every good writer of the land. Dr. John- 


son most truly affirmed that if you read anything for three hours 
a day, you will soon be learned. The teacher should have a 
growing mind. Dr. Arnold gave as his reason for daily study, 
that he wished what he gave his boys to come from a running 
stream, not a stagnant pool. 

We can not afford to be unacquainted with men and women of 
genius. Genius is often exceedingly simple. Its works may be 
made attractive and inspiring at a very early age. One of our 
best educators says: “1 am convinced that there is a great and 
disastrous neglect in this matter. If pupils read, the teacher 
should seek to know the character of the reading. If they do not 
read, let us see to it that a taste for good literature be formed. 
If by friendly and judicious counsel, the young can be led in the 
right direction, it would save to them and to society a vast amount 
of wasted time and strength. It would prove an immense econ- 
omy in the development of the mind and character. To succeed 
in this, the teacher should command a considerable range of lite- 
rature; otherwise he can not have the requisite skill in selection. 
William Ellery Channing thus beautifully expresses the same 
thought: 

** There are authors, in approaching whom we are conscious of an access of 
intellectual strength. A virtue goes out from them. Sometimes a single word, 
spoken by the voice of genius, goes far into the heart. A hint, a suggestion, 
an undefined delicacy of expression, teaches more than we gather from vol- 
umes of less gifted men. The works which we should chiefly study are not 
those which contain fhe greatest fund of knowledge, but which raise us into 
sympathy with the intellectual energy of the author and through which a great 
mind multiplies itself, as it were, in the reader; for we never know a great 
character until something congenial to it has grown up within ourselves.” 

Another species of relaxation, and one kindred to reading, is 
reciting in concert, with appropriate gestures, pieces suitable for 
elocution. Even in a primary grade, it is surprising to notice the 
ease and aptness of very young children in learning and giving a 
good selection. Inthe high school, the same practice might be 
resorted to, with evident pleasure and profit. Using gestures as 
they are committing to memory, they gain a freedom and grace 
of movement seldom attained otherwise. I have several times 


used in this way such poems as “The Dapple Mare,” “ Evening, 


yr 
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at the Farm,” “ The Prairie on Fire;” and numerous others might 
be found equally interesting and good. A small portion at a 
time, a piece can be written on the blackboard, and from its first 


reading the suitable gestures be introduced. 

Not remotely connected with the obtaining of thoughts from 
the pens of our many excellent writers, is the reproducing in our 
own words. But very much of this savors so much of hard toil, 
it would seem out of place to mention it here. However, I am 
thinking of writing only as it may contribute to the novelty of 
the various little exercises scattered here and there among our 
more sober duties. A school post-office, patronized by the pupils 
and directed by the teacher; the copying into commonplace books 
little scraps of wit, humor, and wisdom, stanzas of poetry, and the 
like; patchwork compositions on the board for the benefit and 
amusement of all; the writing occasionally by pupils of criticisms 
of a day or week of school —all agreeing to make great effort not 
to offend others or be easily offended themselves— and, strange 
as it may seem, departments that have been drilled in essay-writ- 
ing actually enjoy fifteen or twenty minutes spent in composition- 
making — followed, of course, by reading the productions, which 
latter process is always a highly interesting one. 

The exercise of drawing I need only mention. But the method 
of Madame Marie Elizabeth Cave, of drawing with charcoal and 
erayon from natural objects, I can not refrain from stopping a 
moment to notice, since it comes to me so full of exactly what 1] 
have long desired to know and act upon. Following her plan, a 
proof is prepared on gauze or transparent paper, then copied care- 
fully, and afterward a third sketch made from memory. The 
proof, of course, can be used to correct the drawing —thus serv- 
ing, she remarks, as a professor. Pupils in school would find it a 
pleasant exercise to so copy, perhaps the outlines of a picture, of 
an animal, bird, or insect; then draw the same again and again 
from memory, till rapidity and accuracy be gained. At the same 
time, very much of real enjoyment is experienced in the effort, 
and it comes in as a grateful change from the tedious routine of 
lesson-learning. Out of school hours and school walls, too, the 
wearied teacher would find relaxation in this simple but effective 
way of reproducing nature. I would like to condense just one 
paragraph from her directions for enlarging simple sketches. To 
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enlarge a drawing, it is necessary to trace it upon glass or 
gummed gauze with lithographic ink. Then, putting a lamp hav- 
ing a pointed wick behind the center of the picture, the enlarged 
shadow is thrown upon a prepared paper. It will be seen, after 
all, this is but the old-time pleasure of sketching shadows on the 
wall. Different methods of operating will soon follow the design- 
ing in simple crayon and charcoal; and you will find yourself 
attempting colored crayons, water-colors, and picturing in sepia. 
A study of the masters will as surely be the result, and you will 
find yourself loving better and more truly appreciating certain 
engravings and little sketches, because they are the interpreta- 
tions of nature from the pencil of genius. It will impart, too, in 
addition, the truest delight to be able to point out to your pupils 
the beautiful things contained in a work of art, and to so learn 
the difference between great artists that the profusion of air and 
light thrown everywhere by Paul Veronese, and the deep, myste- 
rious light and shade in which Rembrandt envelopes his art, 
shall be recognized at once. It will give supreme joy to know 
what are the works of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Murillo, Leonardo 
de Vinci—or of the Landseer, Bierstadt, or Rosa Bonheur of our 
own time. 

Belonging somewhat to this topic, but useful in many other 


ways, is the use of a little lay-figure in the school-room. For dif- 


ferent occasions, costumes could be easily prepared, copied after 
pictures, thus making children observant and skillful, and adding 
one more attraction to the dry tedium of hard mental labor. 
Through it an acquaintance could be formed with the styles of 
other countries; and robed in simple drapery, tastefully arranged, 
it could be used as a model for the more advanced pupils in 
drawing. 

Finally, in such a multitude of things that might be recom- 
mended, I think nothing can be said comprehending so much as 
this: Make yourself to your pupils a friend, and your school- 
room a home. Is there anything so rest-giving, so helpful, so 
healing to mind and soul, as the cheer of beautiful and homelike 
surroundings, and the knowledge, unmarred by a doubt, that you 
have true, loving friends? I would not alone allow, but I would 
encourage free interchange of feelings, thoughts, and opinions. 
We have all experienced in our lives the attraction we have felt 
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fer an acquaintance, after an hour or two of quiet conversation. 
We have given perhaps as much as we have received, but the 
«xchange has done us good. An intelligent writer observes: 
“Who does not recognize the child’s love of society? Before contact with 
a kard world has awakened suspicion, and the feeling of isolation which flows 
therefrom, how intensely does it enjoy the society of others! What teacher 


ines not marked the delight arising from the feeling of ‘togetherness,’ as Mr. 
lurwen expressively terms it?” 


And only by conversation can we know the thoughts we have 
«pressed, and the lessons recited are thus veritably understood. 
Yime often counted lost by talking is gained, if but one fact or 
expressed truth is fastened on the mind of the learner. 

I was surprised in an advanced grade, not long ago, to find 
some of my pupils uncertain where on the earth’s surface the city 
of London was. I then asked after Chicago, and found that like- 
«ise was located in a most indefinite position, dividing up its 
existence between the probable boundaries of at least five differ- 
ent States. I learned also, from the examination paper of a 
young man, that the sign of subtraction was “a short horse on a 
fine.” He had written what he heard recited when his classmates 
had said, “a short horizontal line.” 

“Thoughts come into our minds by avenues which we never 
left open, and thoughts go out of our minds through avenues 
which we never voluntarily opened,” says Emerson, and so does 
the interchange of thoughts lead to the most unexpected pass- 
sage-ways into people’s hearts and lives. 

Kalamazoo College, December, 1873. 


oe -- 


— Iw literature and art studies, make your culture as liberal as 
possible. In these inexhaustible names you will find pearls, dia- 
meonds, and gems of every variety. There is no lofty ideal, no 
wlevated thought, no beautiful sentiment, not embodied here. 
Here is food, not only for our zesthetic, but also for our moral 


nature. ' Your growth, however, wi!l depend more upon the char- 
aster than upon the number of the works with which you are 
Yamiliar. I would commend the ancient classics to your very 
high esteem and your continued earnest study, either in their 
erigivals or in their most approved translations.—Selected. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW IN EDUCATION. 
[2 SUPT. WM. H. PAYNE. 
[Abstract of a Paper read before the Michigan State Teachers’ Associatieas, 
December 30, 1873. ] 

The law of progress pervades all of nature’s works. Every- 
where there is a silent transformation of simpler combinations #i° 
matter into combinations of greater complexity, of lower forms of 
organization into higher. Human progress takes place less lay 
conscious effort than by an instinctive nisus—an irresistible tem- 
dency to grow and to assume higher types of organization. Esig- 
ferent conceptions have been formed of this mysterious fore 
which seems to direct human destiny. At one time it is an inex- 
orable fate, assigning to mortals their respective destinies; at 
another the world is peopled with demi-gods who hold humax 
interests in their keeping; and, latterly, the great secondary cause 
of progress is conceived to be an inherent constitution of matter 
which predetermines it to rise higher and higher in the scale 
organization. This law is binding not alone on matter, but om 
mind, character, and personality. 

In education, as in every department of human activity, prog- 
ress has taken place, but it has been for the greater part uncon- 
scious. Science may be defined as self-conscious art, or art cogyi- 
zant of the principles which underlie its processes. The arts 
awake to self-consciousness in the order of their complexsity- 
Thus many arts have their correlative sciences, while others are 
still in their empirical stage. The art of teaching is but just 
emerging from empiricism; and while there is 4 considerable body 
of experimental truth, there are no recognized first principles: 
which serve the purposes of scientific prevision. 

The present is a marked period in the history of education. (he 
every hand there are evidences that this is a period of transitiam 
from the old to the new, from the empirical to the rational, frow 
practice founded on tradition to practice based on a knowledge et” 
laws which control human development. At least there is evt- 
dence that there is now taking place a process of differentiation, 
a well-defined separation of the past from the present, which isam 
unmistakable exponent of progress. 

A change in any one order of belief is always the consequence: 
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of a much wider change in the ensemble of men’s theoretical opin- 
ions; and so this radical change in our educational creed follows 
a profound change in our conceptions of the general course of 
nature’s works. The old conception of nature’s processes was 
that of a manufacture; while the new is that of a growth. Ac- 
eording to the old modes of thinking, the heavens and the earth 
were made in the same sense in which a house or a coat is said to 
be made; while according to the conception which now prevails 
among thinkers of all classes, the heavens and the earth have 
grown into their present form, size, and functions by a process of 
development. A simultaneous change has taken place in our 
notions of the nature of mind. Once the mind was a capacity to 
be filled; now it is a self-active organization which elaborates, 
appropriates, assimilates —in a word, grows. Under this concep- 
tion, the present is the offspring of the past and the parent of the 
future; and so character, conduct, and personality are on one side 
an inheritance, and hence have a predetermined tendency, while 
on the other they are subject to conditions of growth, and so may 
be modified by modifying their environment. This doctrine has 
sensibly modified both our methods of instruction and of disci- 
pline. The intellectual faculties will be developed in virtue of a 
law of their nature; but this development may be promoted, reg- 
ulated, made symmetrical and fruitful by supplying favorable 
conditions, and by removing obstacles which oppose. Similarly 
with discipline. As character is a growth, and as perversity is on 
one side a fact of inheritance, the employment of force as a means 
of discipline is reduced to its minimum. Often the unfortunate 
is best governed by leaving him, like the prodigal, to “come to 
himself.” Still, this doctrine must not be understood as sanction- 
ing the blind abandoning of the perverse child to chance influ- 
ences, with the lazy hope that in some mysterious way good may 
come out of evil. On the contrary, there is disclosed the supreme 
need of wise supervision, patient watching and waiting. 

Besides this constitutional or fundamental difference between 
the old education and the new, there are some particular charac- 
teristic differences which are worthy of notice. Here is the mod- 
ern scientific theory opposed to the old classical theory. Is a rec- 
onciliation possible? Does not each advance a claim which is 
snjustifiable? Does not each contain elements which are indis- 
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pensable? At the time of the revival of learning, all that was 
worth knowing, contained in books, could be learned only through 
the medium of the Greek and the Latin. Classical study thus 
became entrenched in the great seats of learning; and as public 
opinion is formed, in great measure, by the educated, an old ne- 
cessity has been perpetuated. Since that ancient day new lan- 
guages, new literatures, entirely new fields of learning, invite 


investigation; and to ask whether this ancient classical system 
should be dominant in the schools of to-day, is to ask if the insti- 
tutions of the Middle Ages are fit to promote the progress of the 
nineteenth century. 

On the other hand, the extreme scientific theory advances pre- 
tensions almost as exclusive. 1t ignores the vast debt of the pres- 
ent to the past; puts a light value on a knowledge of ancient 
manners, customs, laws, literatures, and underestimates the su- 
preme utility of language as the great moving force of the world. 
Geological cabinets and technical laboratories captivate the eye 
and work a prejudice to other departments of study. 

Object teaching and the kindergarten are protests against the 
old-time routine of lesson learning. The first underestimates the 
knowledge of children, forgetting that the average child of five 
years has accumulated a large number of facts for which he needs 
names. The second is a highly artificial system, designed as a 
preparation for school life, and will not be readily incorporated 
into our public system. 

The art of reading is the basis of school instruction, and a 
question of the greatest practical importance is, “* How may the 
child be most easily taught this fundamental art?” Two sys- 
tems, directly opposed to each other in principle, are in use in 
our schools. The synthetical or alphabetical method requires the 
letters to be learned first, and then combines them into words, 
while the analytical or word method teaches the child first to rec- 
ognize words by their general form or contour, and thence ena- 
bles him, almost unconsciously, to learn their elements or letters. 
As each method is the direct, opposite of the other, which is in 
harmony with the normal action of the mind in the acquirement 
of knowledge? It is a principle of inductive psychology that the 
mind proceeds analytically in the elaboration of its knowledge, 
and that therefore the word method is founded on a fundamental 
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law of mind. ‘This is the most important practical acquisition o/ 
the new education, and in the future, when the world’s benefac- 
tors receive their award of praise, the name of Webb will be held 
in grateful remembrance for perfecting the natural method of 
teaching the royal art of reading. Much confusion has been in- 
troduced into the discussion of educational methods by an imper- 
fect understanding of the terms analysis, synthesis, induction, 
and deduction. It has been assumed that induction is a synthet- 
ical process; that children should be taught on the inductive plan, 
and that therefore synthetical teaching is best adapted to chil- 
dren. To this theory it is replied that preparatory to every induc- 
tion is a process of analysis, and that even in the education of 
children induction and deduction go hand in hand. Accumulated 
knowledge is presented to the mind in general statements, as 
abstract truths, which are to be analyzed and understood. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that in ascending from concrete facts to genera! 
truths, and in descending from general truths to the concrete 
facts which they involve, the mind ‘works analytically. 





HISTORY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The importance of the study of history in the common schools 
is so generally recognized and acted upon that at first sight it 
appears unnecessary to offer any argument upon the subject; yet 
it is often useful to review critically the basis of our action, espe- 


cially in those measures which are designed to form human char- 
acter. There may be the more need of reconsideration in this 


department, forasmuch as the use of history in schools is placed 
almost wholly upon the ground of national pride and general in- 


telligence. The few hasty thoughts here offered may not, there-: 


fore, be looked upon as conceited, or altogether useless. 

Before the age at which pupils enter the grammar schools, 
whatever molding the character receives is chiefly from the con- 
duct of those surrounding them, and their habits are mostly the 
result of unconscious imitation. By this time, however, children 
of average mental capacity begin to think with some degree of 
understanding upon men and women as communities, and upon 
the relation which they themselves bear to the general mass. 
Motives based upon these reflections will arise in their minds, 
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and will be benevolent or selfish, acecrding to the nature and 
previous training. Whatever the disposition may be, the results 
of moral instruction now operate in greater strength, leading te 
more meritorious action on the part of generous minds, and 
restraining within customary limits even the vicious. 

At this period, the elements necessary to the performance of 
the daily transactions of life have been mastered; and among all 
the forms of instruction there is none which comes in more appro- 
priately or usefully than history. As a moral instructor, it shows 
the good or evil in the conduct of men in a much clearer light 
than is ordinarily possible in current time, both because the course 
of action is completed, and individuals and events can be viewed 
in all their relations, —and affecting the lives, the property, and 
the happiness of a great multitude of people, the lights and shad- 
ows of character are increased. History thus makes clearer the 
relation of the individual to the body politic, and prepares its stu- 
dent for intelligent political action. He perceives the principles 
upon which communities can alone exist in liberty and security, 
the necessity of law is apprehended, and the individual, if acting 
according to the degree of his knowledge, has no longer need of 
legal enactments to regulate his own conduct, but as a defense 
against persons of evil intent. 

But it has been asserted that history sometimes exerts an inju- 
rious effect upon the mind of youth in respect to both public and 
private virtue. The philosophic Bentham writes, in his mature 
years, of the evil effect of certain histories upon his own mind. 
Espousing the cause of the most attractive characters, he found 


§ delight in their successes, however eained, and was depressed and 


vexed at their failure, however just might have been their fate. 
“At the sight of negotiations,” he says, “my spirits began to 
droop; at sight of the sword they revived again.” ‘ Youth are 
accustomed,” he continues, “ from earliest days to see in the his- 
tory of the Roman people public acts of injustice, atrocious in 


themselves, always colored under specious names, always accom- 


panied by a potnpous eulogiuim of Roman virtues. The history 


of the Grecian republic is full of facts of the same kind, always 
presented in a plausible manner, and calculated to mislead super- 
ficial minds. In Franee and England also, in former times, the 
example was to a considerable degree pernicious. With the im- 
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pure alloy drawn from such histories,” he concludes, * was mixed 
up the pure virtue which the moral part of my frame had imbibed 
trom reading Zclemachus.” 

Fortunately, since Bentham’s day, just histories of most of these 
countries have been written, and the chief objection fails: for it 
is not so much the subject of a work as the manner in which it is 
treated that renders its effect beneficial or pernicious; yet certain 
of the Greek and Roman classics too often bring looser views of 
morality to those who lack the clearness of intellect to discern 
the fatality of such errors, or whose dispositions accord too well 
with the ill example. In the present connection the suggestion 
may be opportune that, possibly, some of our own politicians have 
not yet recovered from an early perversion of their minds by the 
study of unsound authors. 

Thus far we have considered history only in its effect upon the 
moral character; but-the necessity of an acquaintance with it as a 
matter of respectable intelligence is so obvious that we need not 
discuss it here. There can not be a reader of this journal but 
knows that the last new volume, the daily newspaper, and even 
the evening’s conversation are not wholly intelligible without it. 
Intellectually, it raises the attention from trivial things; and, fur- 
nishing for contemplation vast fields of action, extended periods, 
and powerful personages, ennobles the thoughts, and fits the 
mind for unselfish enjoyment and for pursuits beneficial to man- 
kind. 

Nor is the more modern record found in the history of our own 
State at all deficient in useful lessons. Events of great import- 
ance—to herself, at least—have occurred within her borders, 
and eminent characters have been among her sons and daughters. 

Neither can the circumstances of her settlement, the painful 
experiences of her inhabitants in many bloody wars, the course of 
business, nor the manner of life of the people, ever be without 


interest to her children. A knowledge of these matters will 


surely increase our esteem for the State of our birth; and the 


more intelligent regard thus acquired will prompt to the improve: 
ment of its institutions, to justify our pride, and vindicate its 
right to the motto of its seal. 

In all our better schools, history is now a prominent branch of 
study; but there are still country districts into whose course i 
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History iN THE Common Scuoors. 
enters only to a very limited extent. Let the importance of it be 
urged until every school which has its class in grammar or in al- 


vebra has also one in history. There may be other means of 


instilling correct political principles into the minds of the people 
than by teaching history in our schools; but any other method 
would be uncertain, and at best imperfect. Neither can it be 
supposed that, even when properly taught, the best results will 
be infallibly seeured; but, certainly, much that. is valuable will 
he retained by every individual. 

In the method of studying history, recent practice, so far as the 
writer is informed, departs somewhat from that which prevailed 
only a few years since; when, if taught at all, it was committed 
to memory verbatim. This was doubtless done on the theory that 
history belongs to memory wholly. We have the best authority 
to support us in asserting the theory to be incorrect. History, in 
its most limited sense, belongs in a slight degree only to the 
province of memory. It belongs to the ratiocinative faculty and 
to perception, or apprehension. Historical chronology may be 
confined to memory; but add the conditions of the periods, and 
we bring it into the domain of the perceptive faculty; add the 
relation of events, and we make it the subject of causation and 
comparison. A child may understand chronology; the full body 
of history is only for a more advanced stage. But there is a form 
of history which comes between these,— which may be termed 
narrative history,— whose distinguishing character is the succes- 
sion and presentation of events, with the personages thereto 
belonging. Not very much of chronology, little of reasoning, 
except the simplest processes, are found in it; making suitable 
treatises for the young, and works at once useful and entertain- 
ing for older people. The history of a state is an appropriate 
subject for this method of treatment; and few persons would 
require on such a topic anything more elaborate. 

It will probably be allowed that the more local and detailed the 
history, the less need there is of memorizing phrases; for the rela- 
tion of topics, in regard to cause and effect, should be shown with 
sufficient clearness by the grouping, or are too unimportant to be 
called up at all, except by some local association. In such histo- 
ries the modern method of recitation, by a synopsis and dates, 
seems to he the proper one. I can not regard recitation: by ques- 
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tions requiring only a date, event, a name, or a reason, in answer, 
as sufficient for the purposes of historical instruction. In geog- 
raphy, recitation by such questions is appropriate; because th 
facts have not a logical, but only a qualifying connection, ani 
must depend upon memory alone. Yet it is a very good practic. 
with common school histories to precede a synopsis with leadinz 
questions; and where events have no connection except in time, 
these alone may be sufficient. 
*Jay,” in Maine Journal of Education. 


oo 
TEACHING HOW TO STUDY. 

We can all of us call to mind failures in school that befell u< 
hecause we did not know how to grasp our work. We grope:! 
blindly in the dark, though there was light enough which w- 
could not find. We can see where a few words of suggestion 
would have lighted up many weary days of study and made that 
a delight to us which was at times an irksome duty. Now, teach- 
ers have something to do besides inciting to work and drawing 
out the results of past study. We must guide, warn, and instruct 
in processes of study, if we are to do the most possible for thos« 
unde? our charge. Just as a mechanic teaches the apprentice 
how to use the chisel, saw, and plane, or the drill-sergeant shows 
the recruit how to handle the knapsack and musket, so we are to 
teach pupils how to make profitable use of the apparatus for study 
which we place in their hands. 

A child nine years old, who knows the multiplication table and 
can read pretty well, is going to begin written arithmetic. Ho 
brings his new book to school. His class is brought before the 
teacher and js told to get the first two pages for the next day's 
lesson. And they are, with no note or comment, sent to their 
seats to get their lessons. They find words whose meaning they 
can not understand; they see a discussion of some abstract prin- 
ciple wholly beyond their comprehension; they can make no sense 
of it; the lazy ones give it up, and the diligent try to commit the 
words to memory. The recitation, when it comes, is a mere 
answering of questions found perhaps at the bottom of the page, 
or a repetition of the words in the book. So pupils drag on 
through term after term, and do not know at all what they are 
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about. Now, this is not teaching. It is all a sheer farce. It is 
not the fault of the book at all that the pupil does not understand 
the subject when he has committed the book to memory. Noe 
book can possibly be written that can convey to the mind of a 
young person an adequate idea of the first principles of arith- 
= metic or grammar, or any one of the natural sciences. It is the 
business of the teacher to interpret the book to the learner. So, 
instead of assigning a lesson and leaving the child to work upon 
it with no explanation, he ought to read the book over with the : 
learner, call up.the meaning of every word, explain and illustrate 
the meaning, point out the main principle, and show how to get 
at that principle from the language of the book. 


us In the first ten lines of. one of our best arithmetics are these 
ed words: science, art, computation, unit, collection, employs, operations, 
we different, combined, variously, expressing, relations, figures, symbols, 
ion notation, numeration, giving rise. It is no objection at all to the 
hat book that the pupil does not know the meaning of these words; 
ch- it is a great objection to the teacher that he does not always take 
ine time to explain the meaning of the words before he requires the 


pupil to commit them to memory. We want to teach how to 
study intelligently, how to gather up all valuable material that 
lies in the way and apply it to their own culture. You can put a 
she man in the ears, close the blinds, and send him from Boston to 
Springfield in three hours. He has gone his journey and reached 
his goal, but he couldn’t find his way back, nor could he describe 
any of the country he has passed through. But put him where 
he can see all about him, tell him what the varying surface of the 
He country means and what the population are about, and he is in 
the the way of making some fresh discoveries for himself, in addition 
es to the knowledge thus acquired. Many youth go through school 
weir boxed up in a car; in the din and rattle they don’t know where 
hey they are, or which way they are going, and when they reach a 
rin- stopping-place they know it only because they are told of it. 
er Every lesson should be carefully scanned by the teacher before it 
the is assigned. Frequently it will be best to omit something on 
ata account ef lack of time, or the incapacity of pupils: this should 
be pointed out. There will be need of explanation of certain 
_ hard words and obscure passages; this explanation should be 
are given; the lesson will often be studied to the best advantage in 
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an order different from that laid down in the book; there will be 
need of some hints about the best way to come at the lesson and 
the time that ought to be given to it, and many other things that 
will suggest themselves to the teacher. In many branches a 
fourth part of the time devoted to the recitation can in this way 
well be given to a preparation for what is coming. 

To what is here recommended it will be said, in objection, that 
there is discipline in finding out for ourselves the best methods 
and moulding our obstacles into implements without help or ad- 
vice from others, and that this helping process weakens the pupil 
and destroys his self-confidence. It is not proposed to lower any 
standard of diligence, or thoroughness, or self-reliance, or self- 
restraint. It is only pleaded that the best path of the pupil ought 
to be pointed out for him, and that he ought not to spend the best 
years of his life in merely feeling after it. Besides, with the help 
here advised, there is quite as much scope for invention and 
incentive to progress as there is when but little help is given, and 
more too, The inventive genius of the present age is quickened 
by the fact that men are born into a world of rapid progress, and 
early made familiar with things that would have astonished their 
grandfathers beyond measure. If we want a boy to become a 
skillful artisan, we place him where he will see most of those 
things done that he is to learn. This leads him to the greatest 
acquisition and skill: so let us set our pupils where they can see 
what has been done, and what remains to do, describe the field in 
which they are to work, and guide them over it; direct them to 
hard work and patient investigation; but let this work, this inves- 
tigation, carry them forward as far as possible, instead of simply 
bringing them to the entrance of the way they are to tread. . 

Massachusetts Teacher. 

— Sir Isaac Newton was a pronounced dunce in his early school 
days. He stood low in classes, and seemed to have no relish for 
study. One day the “ bright boy ” of the school gave him a kick 
in the stomach, which caused him severe pain. The insult stung 
young Newton to the quick, and he resolved to make himself felt 
and respected by improved scholarship. He applied himself reso- 
lutely to study, and ere long stood in his classes above the boy who 
kicked him, and ultimately became the first scholar in the school. 
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A CRITICISM. 
PROF. S. RB. WINCTLELL. 

Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, § 5, !, says: “ Inflee- 
tion isa change made in the form of a word to show its graim- 
matical relation.” § 5, 3, says: * Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives. 
and Participles have inflections of declension, to denote gender, 
number, and case; hence gender, number, and case, being what 
is shown by the change or inflection of words called Nouns, must 
be the grammatical relations which those words sustain. Nouns 
have, then, three grammatica! relations, viz.: the relation of gender, 
the relation of number, and the relation of case. Case, then, is 2 
grammatical relation. The question here arises, what kind of 
grammatical relation is this of case? what is the nature of this 
relation? It might be answered that this relation of case can be 
analyzed into six distinct relations, each being a relation with 
respect to the office or use of the noun. ‘These six different rela- 
tions of case are named, in order to distinguish them from eacl 
other, the nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, and 
ablative. Each of these six relations may be precisely defined, | 
although it would be easy to go still farther in the subdivision, 
and add yet other cases as modifications of the relations already 
determined. By inspecting these various relations, we observe 
that they all pertain to the wse of the word, and not to the inhe- 
rent character or the number of the objects represented by it. 
Case, then, is the relation of use. and, as the uses which nowns 
perform in a sentence may be grouped into six distinct varieties. 
there are said to be six different cases, as specific and distinet 
subdivisions of case in general. 

Now, if this reasoning is correct,—if case is relation of use, 
and there are six of these different uses, and consequently six dit- 
ferent relations of use, or six different cases,— how can it be said 
that the case shows the relation? But $7 of the grammar refer- 
red to says: “There are in Latin six cases, which express the 
relations of nouns to other words.” Would it not be better and 
more consistent to omit the relative clause which makes case 
express relation, and state, if anything more, that this relation is 
expressed, or indicated, by terminations? 


Milwaukee, Wis., November, 1375. 
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“I LOVE, YOU LOVE.” 
Old Jones. the village pedagogue, 








The gramraar lesson called one day. 
Young Bess, a maid of sweet sixteen, 
Began the well-known words to say. 
** First person, I love,” first she said. 
Sly Tom, beside her, whispered, *‘Jie?” 
** Second person, you love,” Bess went on. 
** Aye, that I do!” said ‘Tom — ‘love thee!” 


‘* Third person, he loves,” still said Bess. 
Tom whispers, ‘* Who is *he?’” | 
** Oh, Tom !” said Bess, pleading low, 
** Do hold your peace, and let me be!” 
‘* No whispering !” calls the master loud, 
And frowned upon the forward youth. 
** First person, we love,” Bessie said. 
‘** By George!” Tom whispered, ** that’s the truth!” 


The lesson o'er at last, poor Bess, 
With cheeks all crimson, took her seat, 
While Tom, sly fellow, tried in vain 
The maiden’s soft blue eyes to meet. 
But when the recess hour was come, 
Tom begged a walk with coaxing tone, 
And ‘neath the trees Bess said again 
The lesson o’er — for him alone. 


Marper's Bazar. 


ee -~—---- 


— A country pedagogue in Henry county, Indiana, requested 


all his scholars to “ write a piece.” under penalty of a thrashing. 


A rising genius got off the following: 


* Lord of love, 
Look down from above 
On us poor *cholars : 
We have hired a fool 
To teach our school, 
And pay him fifty dollars.” 


— A gawkey saw, for the first time, a school-girl going through 
some of her gymnastic*exercises for the amusement of the little 
ones at home. After gazing at her with looks of interest and 
commiseration for a while, he asked a boy near by “if that gal 


had fits?” ‘ No,” replied the lad, contemptuously; “ that’s gym- 
nastics.” “Qh, “tis, hey!” said the verdant; “how long has ‘she 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


TEACHING COMMON THINGS. 

At this season of the year, no teacher should fail to improve 
the opportunity to instruct the children, by an occasional general 
exercise, in the curiosities of frost, snow, ice, hail, and other forms 
of water, as well as “ sun-dogs ” and the phenomena of meteor- 
ology peculiar to winter. Pupils will take intense interest in 
such facts as these: Every flake of snow is composed of the most 
beautiful crystals, generally arranged in star-like shapes, of which 
more than six hundred have been enumerated; but all the flakes 
in a storm are of the same gencral pattern; red snow is sometimes 
found in the arctic regions; the great weight of aggregations of 
the tiny flakes, breaking down trees, smashing in roofs, stopping 
the most powerful locomotives; etc., ete. The ordinary books of 
natural philosophy furnish much that the teacher ean use in prep- 
aration; but he should also have some special treatises, as Tyn- 
dall’s “ Forms of Water,” Loomis’s “ Meteorology,” and the large 
hooks on object lessons. 


— ee 


HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL PLEASANT. 


There are many methods of making school pleasant and school 
duties interesting. The first thing to be done is tqaegmake the 
interior of the school-room attractive. Bare walls and staring 
windows are repulsive and forbidding in appearance. No pains 
should be spared in adorning them. Many; and in fact most of 
our country school-houses are unfurnished; that is, they contain 
no maps; globes, or other school apparatus; hence it falls upon 
teachers either to teach with such surroundings, or furnish better 
themselves. The true teacher never hesitates. He realizes that 
time and money spent in the interests of his school are time well 
spent, and money well invested. Any school-room, no matter 
how bare or unattractive, can be made pleasant with but little 
expense. Wall maps can be made by the teacher. Pictures cost 
but little. Curtains made of calico are inexpensive. The black- 
hoards can be kept in good condition; agents seldom refuse to 
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paint these. Mottoes add much to the looks of a school-room, 


and exert a powerful influence upon the minds of children. They 
may be made with stencil letters. An alphabet of these costs but 
little. Strips of paper which will answer to print on can be pro- 
cured at any milliner’s shop. The following are good mottoes: 
* Knowledge is Power;” * Work and Win;” * Never Give Up;” 
“ Books are but’Helps;” “ Not how Much, but how Well;” * Im- 
prove the Time;” “ Learning is Better than Wealth;” “ Youth is 
the Time to Learn.” : 

During the summer, the school-room can be trimmed very 
nicely with oak leaves and evergreens. Wreaths may be made 
on wire, mottoes on pasteboard, and the walls festooned with 
trimming. Nothing is prettier than such ornaments, but in the 
winter season the material is not so easily obtained. The work 
of adornment should not interfere with the work of instruction. 
‘Teaching should be the primary object; all other things should be 
secondary. 

After the room has been made pleasant, then the exercises con- 
ducted in the room should be made interesting. Aside from the 
class recitations, there are many general exercises which tend to 
interest pupils. It is a good plan to appoint school-officers, who 
shall have certain duties to perform; for instance, have a school 
secretary, whose business shall be to keep a record of important 
transactions. Call the book in which he keeps this record the 
School Journal. Have number and names of visitors, names of 
those who Whisper, etc., recorded. Have monitors of neatness, 
whose business shall be to see that the floor is kept clean and 
neat, and that the school-room is kept in order. Other officers 
may be appointed to pass water, writing-books, ete. Teachers 
should make a practice of reading interesting articles to their 
scholars. Children like to hear stories either told or read, and 
the wise teacher often thus amuses his pupils. Children will 
gladly remain a short time after the regular school hours, if by so 
doing they can listen to a good story. A school periodical is an 
excellent thing to read from, and may be made very easily in the 
form of a scrap-book. The children should be invited to hand in 
contributions, either selected or original. Some pupil may be 
appointed as editor, or the teacher can act as such. There are, 
many other general exercises with which most teachers are famil- 
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iar, such as drawing, object lessons, musical exercises, etc., all of 
which have a tendency to please and instruct pupils. Any meth- 
od which serves to enkindle enthusiasm and interest in school 
duties, should be gladly weleomed by teachers, and it is to be 
hoped that ere long such methods will be more generally intro- 
duced into our schools. 

Eliza H. Morton, in Maine Jour. of Education. 


RULES FOR STUDY. 


1. Take a deep interest in what you study. 
2. Give your entire attention to the subject. 
3. Read carefully once, but think often. 
4. Master each step as you go. 

4. Think vigorously, clearly, and connectedly. 

6. Let study, recreation and rest be duly mized. 

7. Study systematically, both as to time and method. 

8. Apply what you learn. 

The student will do well to keep these rules before him until 
their observance becomes a life habit. Right habits of study are 
vastly more important than the knowledge acquired. How to 
learn is the important lesson to be mastered by the young. 

Teachers may safely place these rules over their desks, and 
train their pupils into the habit of observing them; school life 
will then mean more than the mere knowledge of a few branches 


—§it will fit for real life. 
American Journal of Education. 


= ewe 


THe Srupy or Naturg.—A school in the country, especially 
in a farming district, ought to aim to give the pupil a good knowl- 
edge of the natural objects which come under the eye of every 
one of common observation. To do this it is necessary to have a 
teacher who is competent to interest, a teacher who knows and is 
capable of imparting instruction and of creating an interest and 
a spirit of inquiry in the minds of his pupils. We hope the time 
is coming when the children of our schools will know the names 
and the properties of the plants, the trees, the minerals, and the 
animals that come within the range of their daily observation. 
Every farmer’s boy ought to have the advantage of this kind of 
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instruction. It adds vastly to the happiness of life and does muck 
to impart the power of intelligent observation in which most peo- 
ple are wonderfully deficient. Massachusetts Ploughman. 





Music 1x Scuoorts.— What an auxiliary music is to the teacher, 
brightening up dull faces, inspiring cheerfulness that becomes an 
impetus to labor, softening and soothing nervous irritation, often 
so difficult to contend against, which has been excited by the 
crowded school impatient under the restraint and monotony of 
position and occupation! Think, too, of each child frequently 
going home at night, like the honey-laden bee, with a gay little 
song to charm the work-wearied father’s heart; a lullaby which, 
sung over the baby’s cradle, shall soothe the mother’s spirit while 
it closes baby’s eyes; holy hymns that shall make the very roof- 
tree a better shelter for the hearts beneath it. Thus the influ- 
ence of the public school goes out blessing and blest; and we 
gather sheaves of joy to hold close to humble hearts, thankful 
that we may be permitted to aid in making the world happier 
and better, as well as wiser; that we, too, in the silent, unseen 
influences, are serving our country and our God, and at the same 
time learning the useful lesson of how to labor and to wait. 


- —--~eene- 


It is obvious that it is the teacher’s chief business to see, not 
_ how much he can get into the heads of his pupils, but how much 
he can get out of them. Drawing-out is, in the end, the best way 
to putin. The culture of the mind is to be measured, not by 
what it contains, but by what it can do. Efficiency is the proper 
test of mental improvement. Hence the teacher should make 
every effort to awaken and sustain a spirit of self-reliance. He 
should throw the pupil upon his own resources, and make him 
feel that he must train himself by his own efforts. In reference 
to education, it is pre-eminently true that “everyone is the arch- 
itect of his own fortune.” In the breast of each pupil are the 
germs of those plastic faculties which he can mould and shape as 
he will, and which, if rightly trained, will secure his usefulness 
and happiness. They are always the best taught who are self- 
taught, who use the lessons of their teachers as guides in the work 
of self-training. The best scholars are those who lean least upon 
their instructors, and rely most upon themselves.—B. G. Northrop. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


WE regret to notice that Northern Indiana teachers and superintendenis bore 
but small part in the recent meeting of the State Association at Indianapolis. 
True, the President of the society is one of the most active and efficient city 
superintendents of Northern Indiana; but, apart from him, this half of the 
State was scarcely more than recognized in the list of officers and in the pro- 
gramme of the meeting. We do not fora moment suspect that discrimina- 
tion was purposely made against Northern Indiana, or that anything like a 
sectional feeling entered into the preliminary arrangements or into the pro- 
ceedings of the session. The point is made simply to promote the inquiry, 
do the teachers of education in our section of the State take pains to fit them- 
selves adequately for such official duties and such public performance? Do 
they engage in those broader studies, and cultivate those liberal accomplish- 
ments which fit one for these higher spheres of action? We know not yet 
how this may be; but the want of representation in the State society propor- 
tional to our territory is provocative of such inquiries. Is it true, also, as we 
have heard, that Northern Indiana does not contain a single first-class insti- 
tute-worker, while the southern half has many? If so, itis high time that 
some of us set about thorough preparation for this field. 

Many township institutes, under the new law, have now been held through- 
out tke State. The general word from them is encouraging, but some are 
reported to be almost worthless, and others flat failures. We believe they 
may be made instruments of great good in the several localities, and trust the 
County Superintendents and leading teachers will omit no opportunity to aid 
in their organization and proceedings. A good plan, especially in the case of 
sinall townships, is to combine two or more towns in the meeting, holding 
alternately in the different townships. ~ The custom of sending the proceed- 
ings for publication in the county papers is also very useful as a stimulus to 
improvement. 

In a recent address, President Gilman, of the California State University. 
mentioned the following as some of the marked tendencies of the present day 
in the matter of collegiate education : 

1. ** The extraordinary munificence of wealthy men toward institutions of 
higher learning. ; 

2. ‘*The growing tendency to concentrate institutions of learning of vari- 
ous kinds in one neighborhood, and under some bond of union or affiliation, 
by which each may strengthen every other. ‘The tendency to denominational 
and sectarian colleges seems to be lessening. 

3. ** Bold and steady modifications of plans of instruction, corresponding, 
on the one hand, with the marvelous advances of modern science, and on the 
other, with the requirements of different mental proclivities and with the dif- 
ferent life-purposes among the students. Even the oldest and most conserva- 
tive institutions are taking the lead in innovations which twenty years ago 
would have been regarded as objectionable, if not impossible. 

4. ‘The increasing importance attached to the eye, as portal to the brain. 
The ear is not regarded with any less respect because the eye is receiving more 
consideration ; but both eye and ear are simultaneously and equally employed. 














10 Current Torts. 
By this is meant that educational apparatus of every kind — instruments, mod- 
els, maps, engravings, diagrams, specimens, casts — are employed to an extent 
quite unknown a few years ago.” 





ConGress has given some attention, in the midst of heated discussions of 
the ‘‘Salary Grab” and Bankrupt Bill, to the interests of the public schools. 
Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, who has already distinguished himself by his 
efforts in behalf of popular education, has reported a bill to establish an edn- 
cational fund, and to apply the proceeds of the sale of public lands to the edu- 
«ation of the people. It enacts that the net proceeds of sales of the public 
lands s..all be forever consecrated and set apart for the education of the peo- 
ple, pro» ided that act shall not repeal, impair, or suspend any law authorizing 
pre-emption or homestead entries, nor abridge the power of Congreés over 
the public domain, nor interfere with granting bounty lands to the soldiers 
and sailors of the late war. A lively opposition to the bill has already been 
developed, and the prospects of its passage at this session seem dubious, to 
say the least. 


A LATE number of the Peoria (Ill. ) Daily Transcript contained the following : 

‘* We are informed by Mr. S. H. White, of this city, president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, that its next annual meeting will be held at 
Detroit, Michigan, on the fourth, fifth, and sixth days of August, 1874. The 
governor of the State, the mayor of the city, the State and city superintend- 
ents of public instruction, and the board of education of the city of Detroit 
have extended a very cordial invitation to the Association to meet in that place. 
Free use of assembly halls has been proffered, and every effort will be made to 
secure a successful and profitable meeting. Announcements concerning pro- 
gramme, facilities for travel, hotel accommodations, etc., will be made in due 
season.” 

At the recent session of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed inviting the National Association to the courte- 
sies of the State, and recommending a general attendance of the teachers of 
Michigan. 





Dr. R. C. Kepzre, of Michigan Agricultural College, deserves the giateful 
thanks of the public for his well-directed labors in behalf of reform in school- 
house architecture. A recent communication of his to the Lansing Republican 
is so full of matter of permanent value, that we copy it in full: 

ConcerninG ScHoon ArcHITectTuRE.—The first demand of architecture is 
that the building shall best secure the objects for which it is erected. This is 
the first and principal aim of true architecture. The form and appearance of 
the building, the amount and kind of ornamentation, are matters of second- 
ary consideration. To reverse this order — to determine the form and appear- 
ance first, and then let the uses of the building accommodate themselves to 
the building as best they can — is to follow pride, not architecture. To erect 
a school building of imposing appearance to catch the public eye, regardless 
of -the best interests of the scholar, is an imposition. In this State we have 
had enough of such architectural idols to which the health and life of our 
scholars shall be offered in sacrifice. Let us banish such idolatry from our 
city. If our school board have determined to erect a school-house with few 
stories, and thus save our scholars from the disastrous effects of excessive 
stair-climbing, let us strengthen their hands in this good work. The only 
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ground of complaint I have with the school board is that they consent that 
















































= any part of the school building shall be three stories. 
What is the testimony of the oldest and most thoughtful teachers of onr 
State in regard to the influence of excessive stair-climbing? ‘That it is evil, 
and only evil, and that continually. Hear them. ‘‘Stair-climbing very fre- 
of quently gives rise to female complaints, or aggravates the condition already 
1s. existing. Many girls ask to be excused from writing and drawing (on the 
Lis third fluor) from this cause.” ‘ Stair-climbing is very injurious to many 
* girls, especially as the period of puberty approaches, and following this period. 
Lt has been a great damage to the schools.” ‘*If my opinion is of any conse- 
gj quence, I would say that if the West would imitate the East in lofty buildings, 
lic they must provide elevators, and keep them in constant use.” ‘I approve, 
0- most emphatically, of all you said in regard to stair-climbing. My views have 
= agreed with yours for the past twenty years.” ‘*I am very glad to give my 
sed testimony against lofty structures for school purposes.” ‘*I am glad of the 
aed opportunity of entering an emphatic protest against lofty school buildings.” 
Ts The testimony of teachers whose opinion is of any value is uniform on this 
on ‘subject. ‘To disregard such testimony, and let the question of symmetry de- 
_ termine the form of our school buildings, is not wise. The dress-maker has 
had an eye to symmetry, and the result has been tight lacing. Our girls have 
symmetrical forms, and die of consumption. The boot-maker has studied 
symmetry, and the result is elegantly tight boots and plenty of corns. Let us 
£ have higher ideas for school architecture. Let the first and great thought be 
a- the health, comfort, and safety of cur scholars ; and then secure such architect- 
at ural effects as shall not be destructive of these objects. ; 
1e Grant that the carrying out of these ideas would ‘introduce a new style of 
1. architecture,” it must be remembered that the modern school-house is com- 
it paratively a new field in architecture. It is not to be moulded after the type 
> of classic temples, with their lofty columns and majestic proportions ; for these, 
0 #0 far as use was concerned, were all one-story. What would we say about the 
)- taste of a man who would build a three-story dwelling and live in the third 
e a ? Yet the school-room is the living-room of the scholar during school- 
ours. 
_ A gentleman of wealth and refinement, in the State of New York, erected a 
i lofty house on a picturesque hill-side. ‘The excessive climbing broke down 
the health of his wife, and his daughters were all invalids. He was solicited 
f to give something towards the erection of an insane asylum. Pointing to his 
own stately house, he replied, ‘‘I have built one lunatic asylum, and I do not 
care to invest money in another! ” R. C. Kepzie, 
] Member of State Board of Health, 
’ Chairman of Com. on Buildings, etc. 
. Lansing, Dec, 13, 1873. 
‘THE convenience and expense of free text-books in the public schools is the 
, subject of a well-reasoned article in the November number of the Maine Jour- : 


nal of Education, The Legislature of Maine, two years ago, gave to towns 

and cities authority to furnish to their schools free text-books. This law has h 
recently been improved by additional enactments, and two cities, Bath and 
Lewiston, have availed themselves of it, much to the advantage of their ‘ 
sghools and to the satisfaction of their citizens. The school authorities of i 
these two cities are in the frequent reception of letters, from various States, 4 
making inquiries respecting the regulations under which books are furnished, 
and respecting the practical working of the system. This is regarded as proof i 
that the subject is commanding attention, and its friends feel full confidence ‘ 
that its merits will commend it both in theory and practice. 
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LITERARY MATTERS. 


THE ADDRESSES AND JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Session of the Year 1875, at 
Elmira, New York. Published by the Association. Svo; pp. 272. 

One of the most valuable sections of a good educational library is coming to 
be that which embodies the transactions of the National Association. A num- 
ber of these volumes are now in print, which will compare favorably, we 
think, as to the value of their contents, with any similar series published in 
any part of the world. The present one contains the famous address of Pres- 
ident Eliot, on a National University; the paper of President Edwards: 
** How much Culture shall be imparted in our Free Schools?” Prof. Ather- 
ton’s on ‘* The Relation of the General Government to Education ; ” and many 
others of much interest and instruction. ‘Teachers of all grades will find, in 
the proceedings of the several Departments of Higher Instruction, Normal. 
Elementary. and Superintendence, something useful to them; and none can 
afford to be without it. Send $1.50 to Prof. 8. H. White, Peoria, Ill. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. A Series of Bi-Monthly 

Volumes. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins. Small 12mo; in fine 

cloth. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

‘This is one of the most notable literary enterprises of our day. A compe- 
tent editor has undertaken the task of reviewing the field of Greek and Roman 
literature, and of selecting therefrom the leading authors, telling the story of 
their lives and works, and presenting an abstract, with copious quotations, of 
their writings. Eighteen volumes have been issued, including Homer, Herod- 
otus, Cesar, Virgil, Horace, Zschylus; Xenophon, Cicero, Sophocles, Pliny. 
Euripides, Juvenal, Aristophanes, Hesiod, Theognis, Plautus, Terence, Tac- 
itus, and Lucian. The books are imexpensive, and give readers of English 
only a superior opportunity to know the elassic literature. 
LAKE COUNTY, INDIANA, FROM 1834 TO 1872. By the Rev. T. H. 

Ball, A. M., of Crown Point. 16mo; pp. 364. : 

We have here one of the best county histories that has yet appeared in the 
West. The work of compilation has been well done by the scholarly author : 
his matier is systematically arranged, and presented ina style generally cor- 
rect. He treats adequately of Solon Robinson and other distinguished set- 
tlers of the early day, and makes some contributions of valve to general his- 
tory. The book is handsomely printed by the Lakeside Company, Chicago. 
and is bound in good shape. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL. No. 2. Edited by J. W. Shoemaker, 
A.M. 16mo; pp. 192. J. W. Danghaday & Co., Philadelphia. 

This attractive little volume comprises new and popular readings, recita- 
tions, declamations, dialogues, tableaux, etc., in great variety, among which 
something can be found for use in any grade of school. The editorial work 
is good, and the book may easily be adapted to the needs of reading classes 
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These, with the cheapness and mechanical beauty of the book, can not fail to 
commend it widely. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

A late number of the Detroit Daily Post contains a fine large engraving of 
the State Public School at Coldwater, with an elaborate history and deserip- 
tion of the institution. Frequent illustrations of the public architecture of 
Michigan ave a prominent and valuable feature of this journal......: A new agri- 
cultural and family newspaper, evidently inspired by the recent organization 
among the farmers, will be started at Lansing about the 25th of February. It 
will be called The Northern Granger, and be published at $1.50 per year. We 
elub with it at $1...... We are in receipt of a very valuable Report of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the New York City Council of Political Reform, upon 
Compulsory Edueation. It is an important contribution to the literature of 
this quéstion, and we hope to use it next month...... One of the most ingenious 
and useful affairs of the ‘kind we have seen is the Vaily Calendar of Maxims, 
containing selections — one for each day —from the writings of Seneca, Bacon, 
Chesterfield, La Rochefoucauld, aud other moralists. Sent by mail for 25 
cents, by L. H. Biglow & Co., 15 William street, New York...... The celebrated 
house of Osgood & Co., Boston, in retiving from the publication of the Alan- 
tie Monthly and Our Young Folks, intend to devote themselves more fully to the 
publication of works connected with the new movement in favor of art educa- 
tion, such as Prof. Walter Smith’s Drawing-bools, and their cheap heliotype 
copies of standard works of art...... Professor Goliwin Smith doubts ‘‘ whether 
amore virulent poison was ever infused into the veins of a nation than that 
infused into the veins of the American nation by such school histories as are 
used in the United States,” and wants to know what can be expected “if peo- 
ple are fed throngh their childhood on such stimulants of national vanity and 
malignity.”......The Kelectic Magazie tor January fully maintains the old 
standard of excellence. Each number of this admirabie monthly contains a 
beautiful engraving and a liberal and varied selection from the best foreign 
literainre, together with much entertaining miscellany in short paragraphs. 
$5.a year; we club at $4......The Galazy is just entering on the eighth year 
of its existence. It started to be the foremost literary magazine in the coun- 
try. Entirely discarding mere pictorial attractions and strictly local connec- 
tions, its aii has been to present each month the choicest possible literary bill 
of fare to its readers. It has aimed to be thoroughly up to the times in the 
choice of subjects which it has discussed, and most of the live questions of 
the day are ably treated in its pages. Its liberal policy and high literary tone- 
have drawn to it contributions from some of the ablest of our statesmen. 
Many of these contributions are of the greatest importance, and give an inside 
view of our current history which conld not otherwise be obtained. $4 a year; 
elub at $3...... The Lakeside Monthly, published in Chicago, is wholly a West- 
ern publication, and in every way a meritorious one. Its leading articles, 
reviews, ete., would do no discredit toa household magazine in any part of 


the country. We commend it cordially to our readers as ‘*a home publica- 
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tion.” and one well worthy of their patronage. $4; we order at #3......As a 
publication for young people, for nearly half a century the Youth's Companion, 
of Boston, has been published. It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of 
the brightest and most vigorous papers with which we are acquainted......The 
National Schoo! Festival is almost indispensable to teachers who would have 
bright, fresh declamations, dialegues, etc., for their pupils. 75 cts. a year, or 
30 cts. with the Tracuenr...... We have just at hand Briggs & Brother's magnif- 
icent Yuarterly for January, advertisins: their immense stock of seeds, bulbs, 
plants, ete. 1t is, we venture to say, the most splendid work of the kind pub- 
lished in this or any other country. Four of these elaborate publications are 
sent every year for 25 cents. Address Briggs & Bro., Rochester, N. Y...... 
Lovejoy & Foster, 88 State street, Chicago, send us a beautiful assortment of 
ecard photegrapks, which ave remarkable for their cheapness. Send them a 
stump for catalogue. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. . 

OrrictaL Dectstens.— The School Journal contains some important decis- 
ions recently made by the State Superintendent. In reply to a County Super- 
infendent’s question, ** Shall we compel to be used in the schools, this fall 
and winter, those books adopted by the Board of Education?” Supt. Hopkins 
mays: 

**Srr :— Your letter is to hand, and I have to say in reply. That compul- 
sion, in the matters mentioned by you, was, certainly, not the intention of the 
law. ‘The law says that ‘each township shall conform, as nearly as practicable, 
to its action.’ That is, the aetion of the County Board of Education in rela- 
tion to text-books. If, however, the schools of a township, or a school in a 
township, are already supplied with a complete series of books, it matters not 
what series it may be, provided all the branches contemplated by the law are 
included in the series: the law does not propose to compel them to swap such 
books away, or to throw them away. and adopt another series, unless they 
shall see proper to do so. 

“What must be nad is uniformity of books in any particular school. But 
every school in a township might use a different series of books. Or they 
might use selections from all the series published, provided uniformity in each 
school was secured. If, however, a school, or the schools of a township, or of 
a county, have to buy new books, they are required to buy and, as far as prac- 
ticable, to adopt and use the books adepted by the County Board of Educa- 
tion. The advice of the County Board is not law, unless it is practicable. It 
is law, if it is.” 

Attorney-General Denny adds: ‘*I fully concur in the opinion expressed 
in the above letter of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, as to the use 


of books.” 

Another County Superintendent submits the following: ‘‘ Have we any 
statute permitting open disbelievers in the Bible to teach in the public schools 
in Indiana’ And can a County Superintendent license an infidel to teach, as 
it is very doubtful whether they have a good moral character?” Supt. Hop- 
kins answers: 
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EDUCATIONAL UNTELLIGENCE. 


‘* Sir :— Moral character, in the eye of the statute, does not involve faith in 
anything. A man, like Hume, might be a universal skeptic. He might doubt 
the existence of all things — of his own existence into the bargain. He might 
be an absolute nihilist, and still, in the eye of the law, he might be a moral 
man. He might be able to pass an examination on all the branches, and make 
a fair teacher; and filling up the measure of legal morality, it would be the 
duty of the Superintendent to give him a license. Still, I should be under the 
impression that there was a defect in his character that would compel me, if 1 
were a Trustee, to look further for a teacher. Ido not mean that I would 
look for a church member of any communion. What I mean is, that I would 
prefer a believer in God to one that did not believe, all other things being 
equal. [Iam strongly impressed with the conviction that true morality is 
based upon the recognition of the existence of the moral Governor of the 
world, and our responsibility to Him. This is my view, but not the view of 
the law. 

‘*Tnfidelity is so prone to be blurting out its jeers, sneers, innendoes and 
doubts, touching all things of a religious nature, that I am little inclined to 
trust it in the sacred precincts of the school-room, though it might be clothed 
with a legal morality.” 

Another decision determines what constitutes a colored child within the 
meaning of the school law. The matter is thus summarized in the Journal: 


The case is an appeal from the decision of J. K. Waltz, Superintendent of 
Floyd county, by John Spelts, a resident and freeholder of New Albany town- 
ship, Floyd county. Spelts is the father of two children, both of school age 
and residing within the township, who were refused admission into school No. {. 
of that township, by the teacher, on the ground that they were colored children 
and not entitled to its privileges, it being a white school. The father filed 
with the school trustee his application for an order directing the admission of 
his children to the school, setting forth the above facts. ‘The trustee proceed- 
ed to investigate the case, the only evidence adduced being in the affidavit of 
the grandmother of the children. She swears that their father is a white man ; 
that the father of his wife was also of pure white blood; that her own mother’s 
father was a Pennsylvania German, and her mother of not more than one- 
eighth colored blood. Upon this evidence the trustee decided against the peti- 
tioner and referred the evidence to the County Superintendent, to whom 
Spelts took an appeal. ‘The decision of the superintendent sustained that of 
the trustee, holding that the law recognized no degree of color, but classed all 
children having colored blood in their veins as colored children. 

The case was next appealed to the State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. Mr. Hopkins quotes sections two and three of the Act of May 15, 1869, 
relative to the enumeratiop of school children, and says : 

‘*The term ‘colored,’ as used in these two sections of the school law, em- 
braces precisely what is meant in our State Constitution and laws passed in 
pursuance thereof, as well as of other States, by the terms ‘negro’ and ‘mu- 
latto,’ and is doubtless used in these latter statutes, because less offensive to a 
people who have recently been elevated to the dignity of citizens of the State 
and of the United States.” 

He then sums up the genealogy of the children, showing that the taint of 
negro blood in their veins was only in the sixty-fourth degree. As to the ques- 
tion, what degree of intermixture is necessary to constitute a negro or mulatto, 
the Superintendent says the Constitution does not clearly define it, and the 
nearest approach to a definition is in the act prohibiting intermarriage of the 
races, which bars those having one-eighth negro blood. All those possessing 
that degree of intermixture are therefore to be regarded as negroes, and, by 
implication, those having less are not to be taken as negroes within the mean- 
ing of this law. 

This decision is supported by a decision of the Supreme Court (8 Ind., p. 
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7), involving the « juestion, ‘*Who are Indians?” wherein it was held that an 
Indian was to be held as one possessing not less than one-eighth Indian. blood. 
‘The interpretation of the law by the Supreme Courts of Ohio, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana, to the effect, are cited, also, in support of this 
opinion, 

The Superintendent closes his opinion as follows : 

** Those sections of your school law which aim at the complete separation 
of the children of these races in our public schools, take their origin in the 
belief that there is a difference in their intellectual susceptibilities, and such a 
natural incompatibility between them as to render their union in the same 
school unwise, unsafe, and contrary to public policy. But surely a law, or a 
construction of a law, which would prohibit children in whose veins is found 
only one sixty-fourth part of negro blood, must take its origin in an unwar- 
rantable prejudice. The decision of the county superintendent of Floyd 
county in this case is, therefore, reversed, and the children, Frank Spelts and 
Squire Spelts, ordered to be received into school No. 9, New Albany town- 
ship.” 

GrneEraLt.— The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion assembled in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Indian- 
apolis, Dec. 30-— Jan. 1. Only meetings of the General Association, the Col- 
legiate and High School Section, and the Superintendents’ Section, were held. 
‘They were well attended, and the exercises, judging from the reports in city 
papers, possessed quite the usual interest and value. As most of our readers 
who care for these proceedings have already read the reports, we do not care 
to duplicate them in the Teacuzr. One of the best of the essays read will be 
presented, in part, in our next numbez...... The parents of white children in 
the French settlement near New Albany are indignant over the decision of 
Supt. Hopkins, admitting children with a certain per cent. of negro or Indian . 
blood to the public schools, and have withdrawn their children from the 
schools of that vicinity in consequence. One teacher has dismissed his school, 
aml is awaiting orders from his superiors in office. An application has been 
inade for a new hearing of the case...... In a recent speech at Greenwood, Su- 
perintendent Hopkins is reported to have said that the State school fund is 
deprived of a yearly revenue of $100,000 by the new liquor law, which repeals 
the provision of the old law requiring each licensed saloon to pay $50 into 
that fund, and that it is doubtful if it was wise in the framers of the new law 
to omit this important provision. It is inferred from this that he would return 
to the old license system...... Our State Board of Education has adopted what 
is called the Smith system of drawing, and it is being introduced into our 
common schools as it is in Massachusetts and other Eastera States. A com- 
petent teacher has been engaged for the schools of Indianapolis...... The last 
enumeration of school children in this State shows 631,149 white and 9,183 
colored — a total of 640,332...... Recent articles in the Seymour Jimes and the 
Vincennes Sun sharply criticize the free-school system of Indiana. The former 
thinks that in consequence of it children ‘‘ have lost respect for their parents, 
and juvenile crime is frightfully on the increase.” We may advert to this 
cnestion by-and-by...... Another of our papers protests against the large num- 
ber of colleges in the State—sixteen, ‘‘ with holes punched for more.” It 
says: ‘* Taking Yale, Harvard, and Michigan Universities as specimens of 
first-class colleges, the highest institution in Indiana would not-rank above 
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third-class.” This is doubtless a live question, which should receive general 
discussion. 

ALLEN County.— A sharp attack has lately been made in one of the Fort 
Wayne papers upon the Board of Education in that city. They make an effect- 
ive reply in a published card. Perhaps the secret of the hostility of some of 
the ‘‘ press-gang” may be found in the exclusion of reporters from the meet- 
ings of the Board. 


Brnton.— Supt. Cassell is doing a good work in the publication of reports 
of visits to his schools in the county papers. His incidental remarks and crit- 
icisms are of much general value...... The academy building at Oxford was 
forcibly entered the cther night, benches and stoves overturned, and wood 
carried away from two of the rooms. Which is bad for a place of so scholarly 
a name, 

Carrott.— The Adams Township Institute is making a good record. It 
has held three monthly meetings, with all its members present at the first two. 
Much interest is manifested by the teachers and town trustee...... The Rock 
Creek Township Institute, at its December meeting, had some good discus- 
sions of the following topics: Bestanethod of teaching reading; Text-books 
used in our schools; Best method of teaching Higgins’s dissected map; Best 
method of disposing of refractory scholars...... The young men of the upper 
grades in the Delphi schools gave a dramatic and gymnastic exhibition a few 
weeks ago. The play selected was John Brougham’s ‘“‘ Temptation.” Isn't 
that rather dubious practice, boys? But it is particularly gratifying to read 
the announcement: ‘‘ The young men wish it plainly understood that the 
preparation for this exhibition was made during the recent vacation. Our 
people may rest assured that there is no disposition on their part to throw 
away time which ought to be spent in study.” 

“Cass.— A plan for a high-school building at Logansport has been accepted. 
It will be 168 x 118, is to cost $45,000, and be completed by October, 1874. 

Exxuart.— Mr. A. 8. Zook has resigned the County Superintendency, and 
Prof. Mowry has been chosen to fill the vacancy: He is said to be every way 
acapable man. J. F. Stair has taken Mr. M.’s place as Principal of the New 
Paris schools...... Miss Sarah Knevels, late of the Goshen schools, has taken 
Miss Baldwin’s place in the public schools of Elkhart...... Prof. Valois Butler, 
long County Examiner and Principal at Bristol, is in charge of a flourishing 
union school at Benton Harbor, Michigan, with five assistants. 

Fioxyp.— The highest average wages paid to male teachers of common 
schools in this State is $2.60 per day, in this county. 

Hancocx.— The School Board have adopted the following strange rule, 
which they will think -better of by-and-by: ‘‘ Every teacher shall make firés, 
sweep and scrub the school-room in which he is employed to teach, or have 
the same done at his own expense, except in buildings where a janitor is em- 
ployed by the trustee or trustees.” So in Huntington county also, we learn: 

Hxnpaices.— Levi Johnson, a teacher in Lincoln township, hasbeen arrest- 
ed on a charge of unduly whipping a boy of fifteen. The parents accuse him 
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ef trying to choke the boy to death with a rope— which is preposterous. 
There is much excitement over the case in that town, and both sides are deter- 
mined to contest it to the bitter end. 


Howarp.— The Kokomo 7risune, edited by our friend Phillips, who never 
loses his interest in educational matters, has the following: ‘* Usually our 
ears are filled, at this season of the year, with complaints about our public 
schools. Not a single whine has reached us since the schools opened in the 
autumn. It is the universal opinion that, under Superintendent Sheridan 
Cox, the schools at Kokomo are first-class. So mote it be.” The same paper 
says that Miss Ada Klum kas given up her place in the Kokomo schools, to 
take a clerkship in the office of J. M. Olcott, agent of Harper and Bros., at 
Indianapolis. 

Jay.— Prof. E. A. Burns, author of Burns’ Grammar, has charge of Liber 
College, situated at Liber, in this county. The college is not so prosperous as 
in former years, but the Professor hopes to build it up to its former standing. 
The present attendance is between forty and fifty. 


Jackson.-— The school-teachers near Brownstown were forced to give a 
Christinas treat by the old-fashioned threat of a ducking. One stood in the 
water up to his knees before giving in, but succumbed rather than go under. 


LaGraNce.— Supt. Bayliss publishes some excellent reports of his short vis- 
its in the Standard. It isa good idea for Superintendents to keep constantly 
in communication with the public..;... The school statistics of the county for 
the year ending Aug. 31, ‘73, exhibit 107 districts, the same number of school- 
houses. value of school property, $62,252; pupils in primary schools, 4,014 ; 
in high schools, 152; school-houses erected during the year, 7, valued at 
#5,427......The Standard says (we hope it will never have to say it again) : 
**Wedo not mention it as a compliment at all, that with the exception of 
Stenben county, the average wages of school-teachers, both male and female, 
are less in Lagrange county than in any other county in the State.” ..... In the 
recent case of the State against M. H. Dunton, a teacher near Lagrange, the 
jury returned the usual verdict of not guilty......A publication of the standing 
of the pupils in the Lagrange schools for the month ending Jan. 5 makes a 
capital showing, for both progress and deportment...... One of the questions in 
the query-box at a late meeting of the Newberry Township Institute was: 
** What will we present Superintendent Bayliss to sit on when he visits our 
schools, if we have no chair in our school-room?” Answer not given. 


Laxr.— The eighth Annual Institute was held at Crown Point Dec. 29 — 
Jan. 2. The attendance was large and interested. A notable feature was the 
Social on Thursday evening, which was a thorough success......The principal 
statistics of Lake county for the last school year are: No. of districts, 87 ; 
schools in all but 5; school-houses, 108; erected during the year, 5; ‘teachers 
employed— male 61, female 77; average daily compensation — male $1.78, 
female $1.30; pupils in al) public schools, 3,651. 


*," A variety of interesting intelligence is unavoidably crowded out. 















